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THINE EYES STILL SHINE. 


| suffragists, while enjoying all the en- 


| piety, 


policemen. If no one were allowed | 
to vote who is not able and willing 
to serve on the police, women might | 
consistently be excluded for this rea- 
son. But while only men of reason- | 
able slimness can henceforward be | 
members of the police force, the fattest | 
man may even though he can 
barely toddle, and could not possibly 
chase and catch a malefactor. 





vote, 





Luther Burbank ‘[s righteously in- 
dignant over charges made against | 


him by T. D. Cook, editor of the Lon- 
don Garden, who called Mr. Burbank 
a “poor imitator,” and said his vege- 
table creations were little thought of, | 
except by misguided persons: Mr. Bur- | 

i 
misrepresented 
‘here 


have 
by 


bank is reported as saying: 
been _—-wilfully 
would-be plant 
men in New 

water who eat 
day, and smack their lips, and at the | 


breeders. are | 
York and the 


my plums day after) 


across 


same time find fault with me for pro-| 
ducing them.” This like certain 
modern women who abuse the pioneer 


, 
is 
| 


|larged opportunities that the toil of) 
the pioneers obtained for them. 
| 

Under the title ‘Pioneers, 0, 


Pioneers,” in the Westminster Review 
lfor April, is an appreciation of Hon 


Ben Elmy, one of the best friends of | 


| woman suffrage that English women 


ever had. 
Professor Santayana thus detines 
“the religion of all sensible men”: 
“Rational religion has two phases: | 
or loyalty to ne-vessary condi- 


|tions, and spirituality, or devotion to 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Thine eyes still shone for me, though 
far 

I lonely roved the land or sea; 
As I behold von evening star, 
Which yet beholds not me. 


This morn I climbed the misty hill, 
And roamed the pastures through; | 

How dancel thy forin before my path, 
Amidst the deep-eyed dew! 


When the red-bird spread his sable 
wing, | 
And showed his side of flame, — 
When the rosebud ripened to the | 
rose,— | 


In hoth I read thy name. | 





The Czar has signed Finland’s 


Vomen's Suffrage Bill. 


Mrs. Rachel Harris of Chelsea, 
Mass., plunged into the deep water 
of the Androscoggin River last week, 
and saved J. Hervitz of Boston from 
drowning. He had swum too far, had 
got exhausted and was sinking. Mrs. 
Harris was out in a boat with her | 
husband and a friend, when they heard 
the drowning man call for help. She 
immediately jumped into the wate 
with all her clothes on, and went to 
the rescue. She succeeded in bring- 
ing Hervitz to the surface and hold- 
ing him up till her husband and the 
other man got him into the boat. They 
took him ashore, where Dr. Antoinette 
Konikow, of Boston, revived him with 
much difficulty. She worked over him 
for nearly half an hour before she ob- 








| 
tained any signs of life. If Mr. Her- | 
vitz has any gratitude in him, now} 
that his life has been saved by two 


women, Dr. Konikow can rely upon at 
least one vote for woman suffrage 
whenever the question shall be sub- 
mitted in Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris, Mr. Hervitz, and Dr. Kon- | 
ikow are all staying at Cooks Corner, 
Brunswick, Me. 


Massachusetts. 





with 
funny articles prompted new 
ruling that policemen fat 
beyond a certain limit will no longer 


have been 


tilled 
by 


The papers 
the 
who grow 
be considered competent to serve. This 
attention once more to the 
absurdity of Mr. Charles R. Saunders’ 


calls 


pet argument, that women ought not) 
to vote because they do not act as 


| mission. 


| the 
} human and political as was that of the 
| Supernatural machinery is either sym- 


jancient Hebrews, Romans and Greeks. 


| 
| suffrage 


| shown 


| time, it got only 9,100 votes. 


ideal ends. Piety drinks at | 
the deep elemental sources of power | 
and order: it studies nature, honors | 


|the past, appropriates and continues its | 


Spirituality uses the strength 
thus acquired, remodeling all it re- 
ceives, and looking to the future and 
ideal. True religion entirely 


1s 


helic of natural conditions and moral 


aims or it is woithless.” 


A LIBEL ON OREGON. 


of equal 
are scattering 
letters claim- 


The Eastern opponents 
rights for women 
broadcast in the 
ing that the recent loss of the equal 
amendment in Oregon was 
due to the extreme conservatism of 
that State, and especially of 
men. This is a libel upon an uncom- 
monly advanced and liberal communi- 
ty. The truth is that Oregon is one 
of the most progressive States in the 
union. 

It was knowledge of this, and of the 
fact that an equal suffrage amendment 
nearly carried there six years ago, 
which caused the opponents of equal 
rights to make such an extensive and 
organized campaign against the 
amendment this year aS was never 
made before against a suffrage amenid- 
ment in any State. 

Public opinion in favor of equal 
rights for women is growing all over 
the world. No open-minded observer 
can fail to see this. It is admitted 
even by those who regret it. One 
country after another is giving the 
ballot to its women, the latest example | 
Finland. The growth of the | 
abroad was conspicuously | 
the reports at the recent | 
meeting of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance in Copenhagen. In 
our own country, there are five States | 
where the question has been submitted 
to popular vote more than once, at in- | 
years, and in every | 
ease the result has been more favor- 
able the last time than the first. 

In Colorado, it was submitted once 
and submitted again, ana 


press 


its wo- 





being 
movement 
by 


tervals of some 


defeated; 


| carried. 


In Kansas, when submitted the first 
The sec- 
ond time, it got 95,302, 

In the State of Washington, in 188%, 


| it was defeated by a majority of 19. 


386; in 1898, by a majority of only 


| 9,882. 


In South Dakota, it was defeated in 
1890 by a majority of 23,610: in 1898 
by only 5,285. 

Oregon is the only State which has 
submitted it three times—another 


| Clearly, 


|}ground for the claim that 


| list 


proof that Oregon is more progressive 
than other communities, rather than 
less. In 1884, the opponents made a 
strenuous fight, and the vote stood 
11,223 yeas to 28,176 nays. In 1900, 
the opponents thought the amendment 
had no chance of carrying and made 
practically no campaign against it. 
The yote stood 26,265 yeas to 28,176 
nays. This year (1) the opponents 
were thoroughly frightened, and put 
up the fight of their lives. The vote 
stood 36,928 yeas to 46,071 nays. 

The Eastern opponents of equal suf- 
frage are laying stress on the fact that 
in Oregon, since the election six years 
ago, while the suffrage vote and the 
anti-suffrage vote have both increased 
the vote against the women incrensed 


more largely than the vote in their 
favor. While in all other parts of the 
world public sentiment in favor of 


equal rights for women is growing, 
they claim that in Oregon it is going 
backward, and they boast of Oregon's 
phenomenal “conservatism.” But they 


}should compare contested election with | 


contested election—not a Sharply con- 
tested election with one which the op- 
position almost allowel to go by de- 
fault. In the 22 vears since the ques- 
tion was first submitte] in Oregon, the 
anti-suffrage vote has less” than 
doubled, while the suffrage vote has 
more than trebled. 

That the men of Oregon are not ex- 
ceptionally conservative, but racher 
the contrary, is shown by the attitude 


of the press—a pretty good criterion 
of the views of the [ntelligent part 
of the public. Out of the 238 papers 
published in Oregon, only seven ac- 
iively oppose] the amendment. The 
fuct that the State Grange endorsed 
it is not remarkable, for the National 
(irange and many Stute Granges live 


long been in the habit of passing e yun 
suffrage resolutions But it note- 
worthy that both the candidates for 
tiovernor, and three-fourths the 


is 


ol 


cundidates for the other offices, on all | 


tickets, were avowed sulfrag’sts. 
the intelligent and leading 
men of Oregon are liurgely in favor. 
So much for the men, Is there any 
the 
of Oregon are exceptionally 
to progress? The contrary is proved 
by the smallness of the “Oregon As- 
sociation Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women.” Most 
of these assertions as to the extremely 
reactionary views of Oregon women 
have heen sent hy the “Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women.” 
Massuchusetts is ten times as conserv- 
ative as Oregon. The M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W., with no campaign to stimulate 
interest, has 12,155 members. True, 
it is merely a paper membership: the 
members pay no dues, and as a rule 
do no work. But the O. A. O. F. E. 
s. W. also had only a paper member- 


the 


opnose | 


S. 
ship: vet, with all the interest of a 
pending campaign to stimulate in- 
crease of numbers, the Oregon Ant's 
were a mere handful of women. Just 
hefore election their president pub- 
lished in a Portland paper a_ letter 
denying the current report that they 
had only 18 members, and asserting 
that ther actually had “more than 
500." The M. A. O. F. FE. S. W. claims 
to have members in 2500 cities an 
towns. The membership of the 0. 
A. O. F. E. 8S. W. was mostly limited 
to Portland, efforts to form branch 
organizations in half a dozen other 
places having failed. But the Oregon 
women who wanted to vote had or- 
ganizations in more than 200 cities 
and towns, with an aggregate mem- 
hership of between five and six thous- 
and 

Again, the attitude of large and im- 
portant organizations of women, apart 
from the Suffrage Association, shows 
the progressiveness of Oregon women. 
Take, for instance, the women’s clubs. 
Qne State Federation after another is 
declaring for eyual suffrage, vet thus 


far only a few have done so. The 
Qregon State Federation is one of 
those few. The president of the 


| Women’s Auxiliary to the Pioneer As- 


sociation, and the president of a whole 
of other organizations of Oregon 
women, signed the appeal for equal 
suffrage, and worked for it well. 
Mrs. Eva Emery Dye of Oregon City 
says that the few members of the 
tinv “Anti” Association did not care 
enough about the matter to spend an 
hour a day in working for it. Their 
opposition, such as it was. was large- 
ly instigated from the East, and three- 
auarters of the literature that they 


as 


sent out was compiled in Massachnu- 
setts 
But if Oregon really is progressive, 


it may he asked. why was the amend- 
rent lost? In every State, even the 
most progressive, there are a certain 
number of honest conservatives whose 
prejudices can he = suecessfully ap- 
nealed to, if a vigorous effort is made 
to do so. Also, there is a considerable 


unprincipled and vicious element 
Which is naturally opposed to equal 
rights for women, and which can be 


women | 





got out to the polls by those who are 
| accustomed to manipulate it. In | 
;every State, too, there are a certa‘n 
|number of voters who are inuuenced | 





and a 
| Who will vote as their employers wish. 


| After election, Mr. F. E. Reed, who| 


[had been employed to manage the 
janti-suffrage campaign, told in the 


;} Oregon Journal how he did it. Curi- 
ously enough, he did not even mention | 
|the little Anti-Suffrage Society of Ore- 


gon women as a factor in bringing | 
about the result. He declared that 
both the Republican and the Demo-| 


cratic parties had helped to defeat the 
wmendment, although many of the 


candidates were individually in favor. 
He acknowleged that he had had the 
support of the liquor interest, and he 
also attached importance to the pub- 
lished card signed by of the} 
trusts and great corporations of Ore- 
gon against equal rights for women. 
He bonsted that in 24 ont of the 3 
counties of the State, he had from 1 
|to 20 men at the different preciicts 
on election day, working against 
j}equal suffrage, and 214 men working 
against it at the polls in Portland 
— Yet, despite this unprecedented 
expenditure of money and effort, the 
|amendment received such widespread 
}support that a change of 5,022 votes in 
a total 83.899 would have 
it. 
| The political combine = effected 
jigainst it Was said to be the strongest 
ever formed against any public mens- 
ure in the history of Oregon 
ta'niv ne such systematic and organ- 
lized campaign was ever made against 
aun eyual suffrage amendment in any 
other State. And why? Because the 
opposition never hefore half so 
ipuch frightened. It wos frightened 
'y by the rapid growth of the equal 
suffrage movement in the mld oat 
but still more because it knew 
Oregon was a particularily pre- 
and libertv-loving Staite 
tinal and conclusive proof of 
of Oregon women 
right to work ’ 
have the matter submitted again. It 
inmaiy = 6obe asked, Will not the sime 
forves which defeatel the amendment 
venr defeat it in 190S* We shall 
ss this question next week. 
\ 


host 


, 
, 
’ 





ot 


Wits 


pear 
| bc 
Iarse 
that 
wressive 

A 
pProrress yeness 


that thev have 


the 
is 


t 


sei 








j this 
diseu 


h. 


s. 


RUSSIAN WOMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


| —— 


Baron Rosen, Russian ambassador, 


| 
| sends the Department of State, from 
to 


Mass., the following invitation 


American women: 


vancement of the technical instruction 
of women at St. Petersburg, with 
view to increasing the pecuniary re- 
sources of its school, is organizing, un- 
der the high patronage of Her Imperial 
Highness Princess Eugenie Maximili- 
anovna of Oldenberg, an international 
exposition of leather, pelts, feathers, 
down, and their products, to be held at 
St. Petersburg in November of 
year, for a period of four months. <A 
copy of the programme of the exposi- 
tion, with classification of exhib‘ts 
and application to be made by intend- 
ing exhibitors for admission to the ex- 
position, is at the disposal of persons 
interested, at the consulate general of 
Russia at New York city. 

I have the honor to acquaint you 
with the foregoing, with the hope that 
persons who may desire to take part 
in the said exposition will be induced 
to send their products. 





AD MYRTILLAM. 


Myrtilla, though I'd love to have 
You with me all the summer 
through— 
|'To have you stay upon the Av- 
Enue: 





Although I'll miss you, and although 
I need you through the summer day, 
I fee) vou really have to 
Away. 


To seashore, valley, island, 
| To breathe the rarest 
Go south, north, east, 


Ywhere. 


mountain 
west—t) 


vo 


lot 


For summer bards inust write a 





Of “ how dul the town and drear, 
Since you, Myrtilla, you are not, 
Not here.” 


Itaque quae cum ita sint 
(Translated: Since these 
San 


me 


things are 


write something I can priat 


l"lease 


Let 


And I will write some “poetry 

Of “lonely city without you” 
Mrytilla, darling—twenty-three 
Skiddoo! 





—Pu 


The permanent committee for the ad- | 


this | 


| been the soloist of the great 


| Laurelos 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mme. Albani, who has been a prima 


by the machine of their political party, donna for forty years, has reconsid- 
certain number of employees | ereq her determination to retire and 
|}announces that she will 


next year 
She has just 
Handel 
which had a 


make an Austrian tour. 


festival in England, 
chorus of 4,000 voices. 
Commander Evangeline Booth of the 


Salvation Army, who has been seri- 
ously ill for seven weeks, is making 
good progress toward recovery. Miss 


Booth will go to a retreat in the Adi- 
rondack mountains, where it ex- 
pected that the bracing air and quiet, 
restful surroundings will greatly has- 


is 


ten her recovery. 

Mrs. H. M. King has bougt.t the 
ranch, in Texas, embracing 
170,000 acres, the consideration being 
$1,000,000. The purchase of this 
ranch makes Mrs. King the owner of 
1,280,000 acres, practically in one 


body. This cattle queen’s domain is 


| now nearly twice the area of Rhode 


carried 


Cer- | 


island and as 
ware. 

Miss Nellie White, 
Mass., niece of ex-Gov. J. D. Long, and 
heiress of the late Nelson D. White, 
has left her home and wealth to travel 
six thousand miles and wed Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Brinckerhoff, who is in charge 
of the United States leprosy camp ar 
Molokai, Hawaiian Islands, and 
resolved to his life 
for the plague of lep- 


nearly large as Dela- 


of Worcester, 


who 


has devote ine) 
seeking a cure 
rosy. 

Lady Laurier, the wife of the 
Premier, is the only woman who has 
a in the Canadian 
of Parliament. She dis- 
at reception at the of 
the throne, and at once a demand was 
made for a at first 
abashed, but ascended the steps and 
what 


delivered speech 


House was 


covered a foot 


speech. She was 


“s, 


made was described as it 


| pretty oration.” 


his summer headquarters at Magnolia, | 


“4 Gordon. 


| 


| 
| 





Mrs. A. Powderly, for five years the 
trusted of Frances E. 
Willard and later for the same length 
of time with Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
uway suddenly, in Randolph, 
Mass. Miss Powderly was well 
known in W. C. T. U. cireles, having 
attended nine National Conventions 
and having traveled extensively with 
Miss Willard, Mrs. Stevens, and Miss 
She accompanied Miss Wil- 
lard and Miss Gordon on their several 
trips to England. 


stenographer 


passed 


Miss Celestine Fejervary, who is to 
arrive at Davenport, Ia., soon from 
Hungary, is to have a public recep- 
tion. She is the daughter of one of 
the city’s most noted benefactors. Her 
father, an exiled Hungarian nobleman, 
who settled in Davenport before the 
Civil war, left many charitable be- 
quests and gave to Davenport a home 
for old men. Miss Fejervary herself 
on returning to Budapest gave to the 
city her father’s home and estate for 
a park. It contains fifty acres on a 
bluff. 

Mrs. Charlotte Rettig, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., is 110 years old and so happy, 
comfortable and well that she says 
she is willing to live another hundred 
years. She celebrated her birthday 
on Aug. 2nd. Her seventy-two chil- 
dren, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children were nearly all present. The 


entire first floor was cleared for 


| dancing, and the back yard was con- 


| verted 


into bower where refresh- 
ments were served. Mrs. Rettig says 
she is sure she will live another five 
years. She was born in Germany and 
came to this country when a child. 


a 


Mrs. John Burns, wife of the radical 
member of Parliament, is simple- 
hearted, unassuming little woman of 
attractive personal appearance and 
gifted with deal of common sense. 


a 


| As the wife of a cabinet minister Mrs. 


Burns is called upon to attend court 


functions. the first woman from the 
circles of labor to enjoy that privi- 
leze. When she was recently pre- 
sented to the king and queen, this 
| modest litthe woman, who still does 
| her own housework, was an object of 
curiosity to the peeresses who sur- 
rounded the throne. They saw a 


correctly 


pretty woman, becomingly and 
whose manner was 


rather 
dressed, 


l above criticism 
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1OWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


ee # 


The 35th annual convention of the | 
lowa Equal Suffrage Association will | 
be held in Ida Grove, Ida County, Sep- 
tember 25-27. The basis of represen- 
tation is one delegaie for every 10 or 
fraction of 10 paid up members. 

State officers, county and local pres- 
idents and State superintendent of de- 
partments are ex-officio members of 
the convention and entitled to all the 
privileges of delegates. 

Fiaternal delegaies from other 
ganizations will be welcomed. 

In the name of all that is sacred in| 


a representative government which | 
boasts that it was established and is | 
perpetuated by the “consent of the 


governed,’ let us again unitedly pro- 
test against this colossal injustice to 
women. 
Bertha A. Wilcox, Pres., 
Mrs. G. TP. Goldie, Ree. Sec. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


Under the above heading the Chris- 
tian Register makes the following eli- | 
torial statement: 

One of the London papers, describing 
what it calls the worst school in Lon- 
don, tells us that all round it are tall 
rotten tenements, with filthy alleys, 
swarming with the dregs of humanity. 
From attics and cellars, from gutters | 
and stairs and fish stalls and dry-goods 
boxes, sixteen hundred children crawl 
out eich morning, unwashed and un- 
fed, with only filthy rags to partly cov- 
er their nakedness, as they go to the 
Chaucer school. Many of them are, 
however, routed from sleep at three 
o'clock in the morning, to load coster | 
carts, while the father and the mojyher | 
are sleeping off their almost perpetual | 
drunk. When these children reach 
school, they are too hungry to study, 
too cold to do anything but huddle | 
about the steam p‘pes, and too de- | 
praved to have any faith in the'r teach- | 
ers or any comprehension of the good | 
and good intentions of others 

These children must even take turns 
in going to school, for there is often | 
only one pair of shoes to a family, one 
frock for three or four girls, and by | 
no means enough decently to cover) 
more than one boy in the family. They 
know absolutely nothing of the world 
of light and truth and love. Those of 
ten and of sixteen are of about the 
same size, as well us the same attain- 
ments. They grow old early, and are 
dwarfed from the outset in body and 
mind. Their bodies are caked with dirt, 
and blue with bruises) ‘They have ac- | 
tually to he taught how to play, and 
even to speak English intelligibly, yet 
they learn arithmetic easily, for they 
have haggled over farthings from in- 
fancy.” You cannot appeal to their 
pride, for they have none except in 
fighting. They like to dive in the swim- 
ing bath, but they actually do not | 
know how to bathe. To this school the 
teachers (all men) are compelled to go 
all together, for one alone would be 
likely to be assaulted, if not murdered. 

Bedded in our modern and boasted 
civilization, we have these almost in- | 
conceivable units. It is not savagery, 
for savage life has its laws. It is not 
exactly barbarism, for barbarism is 
generally on the road to civilization. 
This is civilization itself dropping 
down into dregs. Or, taking the mod- | 
ern definition, it is humanity adjusted | 
to such environments as destroy. Na- | 
ture takes hold of such material, and | 
rapidly puts it out of the way. For- | 
tunately, it is not prolific, and can be | 
rapidly multiplied only from without. | 
What we have to guard against is the | 
increased environment which causes 
moral rot and physical debauchment. 
The poorer classes are, as a rule, proli- 
fic, and unlettered louts go far to pre- 
vent race suicide; but here is a decay- 
ing, devitalized remnant that dies out 
in two generations. What are you go- 
ing to do about it? While the social 
forces of civilization are nowhere near 
as debased as in the Middle Ages, yet 
they constitute a terrible menace un- 
der a reign of democracy. Religion also 
has given over the notion that by bap- 
tizing or otherwise shriving such a 
mass of decay it can be constituted a 
saved element in some future life. We 
are standing now face to face with a 
very new problem. * * * * * #*# 

What are we going to do about it. 
We do not ask, what are we going to 
do about London slums, or even those 
of New York or Boston, but what are 
we going to do about the conditions 
that create them? 

Slum life is the result of bad govern- 
ment. The conditions which create it 
can only be changed by legislation. 
Legislation is controlled by votes. A 
majority of the readers of the Chris- 


tian Register are women, who are 





| satisfaction the 
|the Catholicos, empower:ng women to 


| tant 


| tion. 


taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent. 

Evidently, therefore, as the first step, 
in order to do reform work, these 
women must become voters. We hope 
the Christian Register will help them 
to secure “the right preservative of all 
rights.” 

H. B. B. 
THE ARMENIAN WOMEN’S VIC- 
TORY. 


The Armenian newspapers hail with 
bull just issued by 


as delegates in the 


vote and serve 
|General Assembly of the National 
Church. Mrs. Susan Haroutunian has 


already been elected as delegate from 
Batoum, in Russia. The most impor- 
Armenian paper of the 
Mushag (Workman), published at 
Tiflis, says editorially: 

“The newly-issued bull of the 
Catholicos, published in our columns 
today, settles a great social question, 
the question of woman's right to vote 
Woman is an equal member of society 


Russia, 


|} with man, and she can take part with 


him in church work. This is the sub- 
stance of the bull 
“The Armenian people 


th's decree. With joyful 


rejoice 


i they open this field of activity to the 
)} Armenian women 


Among our people 
there has never been any antipathy 
women’s participation in public 
work. Women have been electel as 
trustecs of girls’ schools, and as offi- 
cers of different societies. They act 
us governesses and they have long had 
the right to be teachers in the schools 


to 


nian nation boasts in its public work 
ix incompatible with the idea the 
limitation of the rights of women. Our 
writers, our speakers and our publie 


of 


}sentiment are in sympathy with equal 


rights for women with men. 

“The activity of Armenian women 
in the fifth century, their political 
work in the history of Ani (the an-ient 
eapital of Armenia), their participation 
in many public works in our own time, 


| both in Turkey and in Russia, in peace 


and in war, have really obtained for 
our women this right, which we have 
felt as important in our life. 
day, by the bull of the Catholicos, it 
has received the final and official sanc- 


of the liberality of public opinion. 
“Although our people sympathize 
with the idea of women’s equality, al- 
though the Armenian church accepts 
the equality of the woman with the 
men, although women with the 
cipated in publie work, yet their right 
was not hitherto officially recognized. 
The government in particular has not 


recognized them as having any such 
right in politics. Therefore, the bull 
of the Catholicos is a great pos‘tive 


step, and we record with great joy this 
illustrious act, which is in harmeny 
with the spirit of the Armenian peo- 
ple. The woman as mother, as sister, 
as wife, has always been our equal 
partner. Let her be frankly recognized 
us partner in all the fields of our so- 
‘ial and public work. I salute you, 
s'ster citizens!” ; 
Another editorial in the same issue 
of the paper is headed “The Victory of 
Armenian Women.” It says: 
“The Armenian woman, 
sacrifice or effort on her part, has won 
a peaceful victory. This victory is the 


|right which the supplementary bull of 


the Catholicos gives her, to partici- 


chureh 
to elect 


man, in national 
an equal right 
delegates, representatives, trustees, 
and in general ail the officers re- 
quired in national church work, which 
up to this time has heen the exclusive 
prerogative of men. Hence the Armen- 


work, with 


ens, beginning with today. The 
Armenian woman can test her capac- 
ity in new careers. The Armenian 
woman today has obta'ned the right 
of which women in many other 
countries are deprived. It is true that 


so 


this right is lim‘ted to ecclesiastical 
work. It is true that the Armenian 
woman has not yet general political 
rights as a citizen: but these last 
rights are not yet possessed by the 
women of Europe, who have been 
struggling for them for centuries. 


They are making a great propaganda 
to secure those rights. The Armenian 
woman has made very little effort in 
this line. She has not combated zeal- 
ously and strongly. She has not ear- 
ried on a propaganda. She has done 
very little work. It is, then, a great 


piece of good fortune for her that, 
without arduous effort, without any 
propaganda, she has realized her 


wish. Congratulating the Armenian 
woman on the peaceful victory that 
she has won, we must hope that the 
intellectual and educated element 
among the Armenian women will not 
spare their activity to help with the 
larger element among the women, and 
thus to be ready for greater victories 
in the future and still wider fields for 
the activity of the feminine sex. 

The statement made last week that 
forty bishops had protested against 
the action of the Catholicos was a mis- 
take. The protestants numbered only 
fourteen. They included two arch- 


in | 
readiness, | 


|The publie spirit of which tlie Arme- | 


| t'on 
| reforms 


| terest 


| called 


And to- | 


The right conferred by the bull | 
|of the Catholicos is a strong evidence 


bishops and four or five bishops; the 
rest belonged to the lower clergy. They 
have since thought better of the mat- 
ter and have withdrawn their protest. 
A. S. B. 





NEW NEWSPAPERS FOR WOMEN. 


A weekly newspaper staried in Lon- 
don this summer bears the name “The 
Women’s Tribune.” It deals with suf- 
frage, politics, education, temperance, 
| literature, art, and other current mat- 
| ters, with especial reference to the 
|share borne by women. Newsy, ably 
| edited, and a vigorous advocate of full 
| suffrage for women, this new English 
|} woman’s journal is cordially welcomed. 
| Concerning “La Francaise,”’ the new 
French newspaper for women, Mrs. C. 
H. Jackson writes in The Women’s 
Tribune: 

“Although the new French daily pa- 
| per, written and edite 1 for women, will 
be worked principally by the staff of 
|the old paper, La Fronde, the advent 
lof the new organ of women’s rights is 
|} due to the initiative of Madame Ma- 
thilde Meliot, a most 
;}member of the Sovicety of 
| Economy, director of the Monde Finan- 
cier, and editor of the financial col- 
luumns of several daily papers 





talent and a writer in many papers anil 
lmagazines, is also helping Madame 

Marguerite Durand, the editor of La 
Fronde, in the scheme of found’ng the 
|new paper, La Francaise. The share- 
ho'ders of the La Francaise will be the 
| writers themselves, that is to sav, they 
will be a co-operative society formed 
of the most eminent feminine person- 
|alities in literature, art and science, to- 
| gether with a few intelligent men who 
}understand that the welfare of men 
''s inseparable from the welfare of 
women, 

“No political discussion will be al- 
lowel in La Francaise, but it will be 
in close connection with everything 
that is going on in Parlinment, and it 
will keep the representatives of the na- 
continually awake to the many 
which are needed in the in- 
of womankind, and will submit 
through its own friends in the Cham- 
her of Deputies such Bills as are likely 
to push forward the cause of women.” 

China also has a daily newspaper, 
“The Pekin Woman's Journal.” 

Ps aes ae 


A NOTABLE JEWISH WOMAN. 


Mrs. Bertha Hirsch Baruch of Los 
Angeles, Cal., the founder of the Jew- 
ish Foreign Relief Association lately 
organized in that city, has had an in- 
teresting history. Born and brought 
up in a most conservative atinosphere 
she has become a leader in philan- 
thropic and reform work. 

Ifer interest in the enlargement of 
women’s opportunities dates from her 
earliest youth. But her struggle for 
edueation and independence was made 
doubly hard beeause her father, a 
proud and conservative German Jew, 
could not tolerate the ‘dea that his 
daughter, who was amply supported 
at home, should wish for economic in- 
denendence: and he believed that the 
higher education would unfit a woman 
for wifely duties. 

Although living in the «auiet little 
New England town of Norwich, Conn., 
she kept in touch with the advance 


lof the world through her reading. She 


| pate henceforward, equally with the | 
| Armenian 


| 


}ian's woman's field of activity broad- | "iversity extension courses, tak-ng aA 


without | Spent most of her young womanhood 


at home, assisting her invalid step- 
mother, and acting as foster-mother to 
1 large family of younger brothers 
and sisters. Later she went to Phil- 
adelphia, where she took the kinder- 
garten training course, and taught un- 
til her marriage in 1897. She kept up 
her edueational, philanthropic and re- 
form interests, working in a college 
settlement, in the ethical Sunday 
School and elsewhere. She did much 
work in philosophy and ethics, in the 


thorough course in philosophy at the 
University of Pennslyvania. She and 
her husband moved to New Haven, 


Conn., where she took a year’s post- 
gradvate work at Yale. Then her 
health failed and the family went to 
California. 

This year the indefatigable Mrs. 
Baruch has taken her B. A. degree in 
philosophy at the University of South- 
ern California, and was also appointed 
to write the college play and the class 
noem. Next she means to take a 
course in law. 

Mrs. Baruch has been actively in- 
terested in equal suffrage for the past 
eight years, and was president of the 
Los Angeles County Equal Suffrage 
Association at the time of Miss An- 
thony’s last visit to California. She 
edits the column of Practical Ethics in 
the Sunday Times-Magazine, and has 
much other work in hand. When the 
Russian massacres broke out, it was 
she who organized the Jewish Wom- 
en's Foreign Relief Association, the 
aim of which is to enable Hebrews in 
this country to aid their relatives in 
Russia. Mrs. Baruch says: 

“We have made several important 
loans to friends and relatives here, 
that thus they might be able to help 
their loved ones in Russia to escape 
the horrors of persecution. My aim 
in organizing this movement was not 
to add to charitable organizations, in 
the general acceptation of this term, or 
in any way to encourage pauperism; 
but to furnish relief from dire distress 
to those abroad, through loans made 








able woman, a | 
Political | 


Madaine | 
. . eat * | 
Jane Misme, a dramatic critic of great | 








here to their friends or family, who | ed. The ruins lie in the midst of the 


usually bear some small amount of the | wildest and grandest 
so this|San Juan region, and are at present 


expense of transportation. 


we add: 


“Our method is to inquire as fully | 


as possible into the worthiness of the 
people to be helped, and we ask that 
each application be endorsed by at 
least two responsible citizens here. 
“Our national whist benefit held on 
Washington's birthday was a 
financial success, and in May another 


fair | 


henefit was given under the direction | 


of our vice-president, Mrs. J. Myers, 
wife of Robert Myers, which also 
helped the treasury for San Francisco 


| higher education of 


relief work. Next fall I shall endeavor | 


to establish English classes for im- 
migrants and exiles, and to see that 
systematic effort is made to provide 
proper employment for girls and 
women.” 

Mrs. Baruch is especially proud of 
the fact that she has won over all 
those members of her family who at 
first thought public work unbecoming 
and unwomanly. They now heartily 


scenery of the 


to be reachel only on foot or horse- 


hack.—-New York Tribune 





HIGHER EDUCATION 
CATHOLIC WOMEN. 


THE OF 


One of the most striking papers read 
at the Catholic Educational Conference 
at Cleveland recently was that on 
Key. 
Thomas Ewing Sherman, S. J., a son 


women by 


of the late General Sherman. He said 
in part: 
“When we see a dwarfed or de- 


| formed person in the street our souls 


approve of her efforts, and this sym- | 


pathy from within her own family cir- 


cle is dearer to her than all the ap- 

plause of the public. A. 8. B. 

A VICTORY FOR COLORADO 
WOMEN. 


The bill passed by Congress for the 
Mesa Verde National Park crowns 
with success eight venrs of patient 
work by the club women of Colorado. 
It was the Colorado Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which first, in 1S9S, set 
out to secure in some way the preser- 


vation of the cliff dwe‘lings. The ruins, | 


un object of interest 
every archaeologist in the worll, were 
open to every chance comer, and the 
pottery and utensils left there by a 
vanished race were hawked about by 
curio dealers in Denver or adorned 
the ranch houses in the vicinity of 
the el ffs. 

The federation appointed a commuit- 
tee on the sub‘ect, and this commit- 
tee decided to form a senirate orenani- 
gation known as the Cliff Dwellings 
Association, but backed by the Fed- 
eration. Then ensued a performance 
unique and unapproached in the his- 
tory of America—a treaty between an 
Indian tribe and the club women of a 
State. 

The cliff dwellings stand upon the 
tribal lands of the Weeminuche Utes, 


far from any railroad, in a remote 
and unfrequented southwestern cor- 
ner of the State. The club women 


wanted a treaty by which they could 
control the dwellings, protect them, 
and appoint a custodian during the 
period pending State or national action 
along the same lines. The cha‘rman 
of the committee therefore went down 
into the “sad southwest” to find Igna- 
cio, chief of the Utes. She expected 
to find him at Navajo Springs, with 
nu resident interpreter. Instead, he 
was far away, hunting amid the sum- 
mits of the La Plata range. Thither 
the chairman prepared to follow him 
on horseback as coolly as if it were 
quite the customary thing for a elub 
woman to pursue an Indian chief 
through the mountains. It so hap- 
pened, however, that Iznacio’s nephew 
and heir, Acow!tz, appeared. Acowitz 
was a “heap bad Indian,” but in ex- 
change for a certain coin of the realm 
he promised to produce the chief. 

Three days later the chief arrived. 
shaking with a bad chill caught in the 
hills. The negotiations of the treaty 
hegan by the chairman offering the 
chief some cherry cordial of her own 
making. It met with Ignacio’s ap- 
proval, and he said gravely, “Squaw, 
more sauaw wine.” Under the re- 
vivifying effect of cherry bounce the 
trenty proceeded. Ignacio said, “Yes, 
I savez. You want to make a show of 
the old houses as they made a show 
of me at the Denver festival. White 
man want to make a show of every- 
thing.” 

Terms were 
said pathetically: 


discussed and Ignacio 
“White woman, I 
aman old man, and many have lied 
to me. Speak the truth. Do the 
women of Colorado lie like the men?” 

Eventually terms were reached and 
the Mesa 
under the control of the club 
of Colorado, and Ignacio’s treaty on 
behalf of the Weenimuche Utes was 
approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on the authority of Congress, 
in the spring of 1901. 

Then began the long agitation to se- 
eure a national park. In this Mrs. 
Lucy EB. Peabody of Denver came to 
the front. Mrs. Peabody, who is the 
wife of Major W. 8. Peabody, formerly 
of the regular army, was at one time 
an employee of the National Bureau 
of Ethnology. Thoroughly imbued 
with the traditions of that department, 
she never wavered in her determina- 
tion to get the famous relics under the 
protection of the federal government. 
There was opposition to the plan from 
various sources, which delayed its con- 
summation. Mrs. Peabody made two 
trips to Washington, another to St. 
Louis and a number through the State, 
all at her own expense, arousing in- 
terest in the matter, and her corre- 
spondence on the subject for some 
years past, carried on at her own ex- 
pense, has been voluminous. The bill 
which has passed was introduced by 
Senator T. M. Patterson last January. 
It creates a national park which will 
become one of the great tourist goals 
of the country, like Yellowstone Park. 
Suitable approaches to and accommo- 
dations at the ruins will be construct- 


| allow 


and curiosity to | 


are filled with pity, yet the average 
man sees the souls of his sisters 
dwarfed and deformed without a pang. 
We laugh at the Chinese for endeav- 
oring to safeguard the delicacy of their 
women by crippling them, while we 
are perfectly content to cripple our 
heipmates and life-long comrades in 
the race of life. We vainly boast of 
the virtues of our women as a proof 
of the truth of our religion, while we 
to remain closed to them the 
soundest avenues to that truth. Hap- 
pily our women are awake both to 
their needs and their opportunities. 
“The club movement which has 
taken so strong a hold on all women 
of leisure, the reading school guilds, 
the summer schools north, east and 
south, largely frequented by women, 
all are so many signs of the times 
and call for our direction and encour- 
agement. These things indicate the in- 
tellectual thirst which is to be slaked 
at fountains, pure or tainted as the 
case may be. While Vassar, Bryn 
Mawr, Sinith and other Protestant in- 
stitutions hold out all the attractions 
and inducements of a college curri- 
evlum to our American women: while 
Michigan, Wiscons!n and Chicago and 
other universities are equally open to 
both sexes, we Catholics must look to 
ovr fountains of learning and see that 
thev flow as full and free as those not 
under chureh auspices and control. 


“Tf a university as staid and conser- 
vative as Oxford has overcome the ob- 
stacles of co-eduecation, and opened its 
courses of studv to women, there 
would seem to he every reason to ex- 
pect that before long our’ greater 
Amer‘can universities may be in- 
duced to follow the same example by 
adopting the same precautions as Har- 
vard has already done. The movement 
in favor of the higher edueation of 
Catholic women, in accord as it 14 
with the best principles of our re- 
ligion, and with the practice of the 
ages and the nations in which Cath- 
olicity flowered and fruited under 
most favorable conditions, is so much 
part and pereel of the tendenev of the 
times that to stand against it would 
be little else than stupidity on the 
part of Catholic leaders; rather should 
we proudly place ourselves in the fore- 


front of so hopeful a cause.” 
NEW PHASE OF WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Under this heading The Cincinnati 
Enquirer of July 18, comments as fol- 


lows: 


It is seldom that there occurs in the 
history of peoples a period of any con- 
siderable duration so altogether 
gloomy and dismal that it is not light- 
ed up by an occasional touch of humor, 
however grim and grisly. Such, how- 
ever, has been for a long time the case 
in Russia. There has nothing occurred 
there for many a long day to suggest 
the faintest smile, foolish, lightsome 
ur sardonic. It has been one long wel- 
ter of confusion, assassination, race 
hatred, anarchy and hopeless flounder- 


ing in an ever-rising sea of tempestu- 


Verde passed temporarily | 
women | 





ous uncertainty and darkness. Recent 
dispatches, however, recount an inci- 
dent which, however ser‘ous it may 
have been to the participants in it, 
from this distance appeals irresistibly 
to one’s sense of risibility. It is prob- 
ably news to most people that such a 
thing as female suffrage has ever been 
heard of in the dominions of the great 
white Czar. Suffrage of any kind, let 
alone the feminine variety, has been 
pretty much unknown there, and when 
the Douma was created no one, on this 
side of the water, at least, imagined 
that one of the first questions it would 
be called on to grapple with, in its 
first session, would be the right of 
women to vote. Such, however, has 
been the case, and a large number of 
its advocates were on hand when it 
came up for discussion, to urge its 
adoption. Nothing so far brought for- 
ward has caused such an uproar, and 
when the noisy debate was adjourned 
to the corridors, where the women 
were present in force, it is said that 
the peasant members, who are against 
them to a man, were so overawed and 
discomfited by their fierce onslaughts 
that the entire burly and bearded con- 
tingent scattered and took to flight 
in undisguised terror. 

In Great Britain, too, the discussion 
of the question has taken on an as- 
pect of determined insistence, not to 
say ferocity, which is startling, and 
entirely novel in the history of the 
movement. Large deputations of fe- 
males have marched the streets, and 
almost mobbed the Premier in his offi- 
cial residence, demanding that the bill 
be made a Government measure. They 
have broken up meetings and behaved 
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generally in so masculine and violent 
a manner that many have been ar- 
rested and dragged off by the police. 
What does it all mean? Is it the mani- 
festation of a deep-seated conviction 


and determination to secure the fran-| 


chise, or a mere passing frenzy, such as 
lovely woman is sometimes unaccount- 
ably wrought up to? Will such tac- 
tics be likely to advance the movement, 
or will they tend to discredit and re- 
tard it? Strange to say, Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman rather encour- 


aged the raiders, giving them to under- | 


stand that while the present moment 
was not opportune for the gratification 
of their wishes, he was with them in 


their contention, and would be ready to | 


take the matter up later on. Among us 
the question has long been talked 
about, and though one or two Western 
States have granted female suffrage 
the country at large has never taken 
it very seriously, and interest in it has 
been gradually dying out. Oregon has 
lately voted heavily against it. While 
there are a good many men who say 
they are willing to concede the suffrage 
whenever it appears that the women 
really want it, the general opinion of 
the majority of both men and women 
has been against it, on the ground that 
the political and social unit is the fam- 
ily, the man having his distinctive du- 
ties and the woman hers, equally !m- 
portant and responsible, and that the 
interests of the family, and of society 
will be best subserved by keeping them 
distinct. What our men would say 
about it, should American women 
eatch the spirit and adopt the meth- 


ods of their Russian and English sis- | 


ters, is an interesting question. 
Ever since the movement for woman 


suffrage took form in 1847, Tie news- | 


papers of the world have assured us 
that the interest in it has been ‘dying 


out.” Great States in both hemi- 


spheres have since adopted it, millions | 


of women vote, laws have’ been 


changed, social usages have been moidl- | 


fied, hundreds of thousands of women 


by petitions and public meetings unite | 


in the demand, and still some influen- 


tial newspapers, like the Cincinnati 


Enquirer, find it “appeals irresistibly | 


to their sense of risibility.”” Vell! there 


is an old saying: “He laughs best who 


laughs last.” The Enquirer, not the 
women, will be the object of future 
ridicule. 


H. B. B. 





FOUR MILLION VOTELESS WAGE- 
EARNERS PETITION. 


Miss Edith Palliser, head of the Cen- | 


tral Society for Woman's Suffrage in 
England, declares that the Prime 
Minister and a majority of the mem- 
bers of House of Commons are in favor 
of woman suffrage. She thinks that 


“the cause has been injured by the | 
| 
demonstra- | 


unseemly and_ unofficial 
tions of inexperienced women who in- 
vaded the House of Commons 
broke the rules of etiquette by making 
a display. Had it not been for this 
action I think we would have obtained 
already a vote in favor of the fran- 


chise.” 

Miss Palliser adds: 

“There are four million women | 
wage-earners in England who de-| 


mand the right of political: Tepresen- 


tation, 
“Women need the vote to give direct 


express'on to their views, because they | 
share the duties and responsibilities of 


citizenship. We demand the right to 
a voice in such matters as touch the 
lives of women at every point, such as, 
for instance: 

“The policy which gives cheap or 
dear food, which does or does not tax 
the necessities of life. 

“The laws dealing with 
traffic. 

“The 
children. 

“The care of the old. 

“The land question, especially in re- 


the liquor 


education and protection 


lation to housing and the unemployed. | 


“The laws regulating the hours and 
wages of industry, and the legal po- 
sition of the great woman working 
class movements, especially co-opera- 
tion, trade unionism and friendly so- 
cieties. 

“Also the foreign policy of the na- 
tion. 

“Married women whose work is at 
home should have the vote because 
they contribute by their unpaid labor 
in the home just as directly as if they 
brought in wages; their claim is as 
strong as that of the direct wage-earn- 
ers. 

*There are 900,000 women house- 
holders in England who are now un- 
represented. There are hundreds of 
women in the higher professions; there 
are millions of women wage-earners 
who are supporting them by direct 
labor. And yet all these women, so 
far as their legal status is concerned, 
are today classed in the same category 
as the pauper, the lunatic and the jail 
bird. 

“All the world knows what splendid 
work women have done 


elections; they have decided the fate | 
of many a party by their electioneer- | 


ing, and yet when it comes to pos- 
sessing a vote themselves, they are dis- 
qualified, simply because they are wo- 
Henceforth we are advising a 


men. 


and | 


of | 


in English | 


;}candidates unless the latter pledge 

themselves to favor woman suffraze if 
| they are returned to the House of Com- 
| mons. 


|woman not to assist rectamentany | 


|that it is extended to more men each | 
year; so much so that last year 73,000 | 
}men in England classed as “illiterates” | 
were allowed to vote. 
}mitted while hundreds of thousands of | 
well-educated women were kept back 
from the polls. 

“How strongly this injustice is felt 
may be learned from the fact that al- 
|ready petitions have been signed by 
73,384 women textile workers, and 133 
trade and labor unions—representing | 
more than 100,000 women workers— | 
|have also moved in the matter by pe- | 
titions presented to the House of Com- 

| 
| 


This was per- | 


lnoens, 

“For many years women have been 
allowed to vote on local school boards, | 
as guardians of the poor law, and in 
other public local functions, and in! 
;every instance where they have ex- 
ercised these powers their influence has 
| been felt as beneficial. In New Zealand 
| woman suffrage was granted in 1893, 
and in Australia in 1902. 

“Can the politicians who have 
| achieved success largely by calling to 
their aid the zeal and energy of women 
turn round upon them and declare 
that, though they are quite competent 
to advise and influence men in the use 
of their votes, they are not fit to vote 


a 


themselves? 


. 
‘46 


E. C. 





SUNSHINE SALESROOM. 
| _—_— 

Mrs. Gertrude E. Meggett, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts division of | 
the International Sunshine Society, | 
calls attention to the salesroom con- 
ducted by the society. She says: 

At our headquarters, 29 Temple | 
place, Boston, we have established an 
industrial department, where both 
plain and fancy articles made by 
shut-ins and needy people are on sale. 
After the average home-worker has 
made something pretty which she con- 
siders saleable, she is at a loss to know | 
where to send it, because the shops 
will not bother with a few things, nor 
could they give much profit to the 
worker. The best advice we can give 
a worker is to offer her work for sale, 
which will speedily prove whether cor 
not it is wise to continue. Fancy 
work, which many people do in a fair- 
| lv satisfactory manner, has a very 
slow sale. We charge a small per cent. 
of the sale price for handling the 
goods, which provides for the expense 
of maintaining the department. Ail 
articles offered in this department are 
made by needy people, and many of 
our members regularly look about for 
such things as they may desire, know- 
ing that in purchasing they are r.n- 
dering the best service to the worker 
and giving her encouragement. 

Our location, in the c«atral part of 
| Boston, makes us easily found, and 
we do not expect people to pay more 
to us for the things we offer rhan 
they would in the shops. We would 
| be grateful to friends of the society 
if, when visiting Boston, they will 
call at 29 Temple place and express 
their interest in this and other de- 
partments of our work. 


PALLISER. 





MRS. CONVERSE, MAIL CARRIER. 


elected 
State 


Converse was 
the New York 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association at 
the annual meting held recently at 
Niagara Mrs. Converse is a widow, 
about 40 vears old. She makes a trip 
of about 23 miles each week day, de- 


Mrs. Olga 
|treasurer of 


livering mail to the residents of St. 
Lawrence County in the vicinity of 


| Winthrop. Her husband was the car- 
rier on the route for some time, and 
when he died Mrs. Converse petitioned 
ithe powers that she be appointed in 
his place. Her application had the 
endorsement of the residents of the 
section to be covered by her if ap- 
pointed, and for 27 months she has 
acted as the carrier and her work has 
heen above criticism. She says that she 
}enjoys the work and will continue in 
| the service as long as the government 
|is willing to employ her. In addition 
to her duties as mail carrier, she 
handles a small truck farm, which is 
worked for the most part by her chil- 
dren and from which she derives a 
considerable revenue. 





A QUEEN’S IDEA OF A LADY. 

When the Dowager Queen Margheri- 
ta of Italy recently was asked her 
idea of a lady, she described her as 
“soft of speech and manner,” but with 
perfect control of herself, loyal, with 
the ability to practise self-denial and 
self-restraint. 

This royal definition of a lady opens 
the door to all womunhood. There is 
no exelusion here, no mention of the 
400 nor of any other limited body of 
fashion. Every woman may be a lady, 
according to Queen Margherita’s gen- 
erous inclusiveness. 

Shakespeare, when he made King 
Lear speak of the dead Cordelia, his 
youngest, and in his affliction his only 
loyal daughter, had in mind such a 
lady as Queen Margherita describes: 











Her voice was ever soft, 
| Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in 
woman. 


| Only by the use of the word 
“woman,” it is evident that his idea 


| was that the finest woman is the finest 


| June, 1906. 





‘lady.—Boston Globe. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


Boston University enjoys enviable 


Massachusetts that is co-educational 
in all its departments. 


| the scholastic year which closed, June 
6, 1906, there were registered at Bos- | 


ton University School of Medicine one 
hundred students. The following points 
are taken from Dean Sutherland's re- 
port to the president and trustees of 
the university for the year ending 
They will be noted with 
interest by all friends of the Advance- 
ment of Women. 


| 


“Men value the franchise so much | pre-eminence as the only college in| 


| 


Its medical | 
school stands deservedly high. During | 


| logical 


There were graduated, after comply- | 
ing with all the requirements of the | 


School, 19 men and four women, a to- 
tal of 23 


-) 


> ~goemeg | Columb‘a University. 
It is a matter of justice to | 


call attention to the following points: | 
On a four years’ course, the require- | 


ments of which are more exacting than | 


ever, ine of the graduating class, two | 


women and seven men, obtained a 


rank of over SO per cent., the average | 


of the nine being over Sti per cent 
Three of the nine received 90 per cent. 
or over on the full curriculum: two of 
these three obtained 92 plus per cent 
These two are women. The same wo- 
men students were the only members 
of the Junior Class a year ago to quali- 
fy for the Baccalaureate in Surgery. 

That is, in a class of 23 members, 19 
of whom are men, in full and free coin- 
petition with classmates, subject to the 
same requirements, and judged by the 


Same standards, at the end of four 
years’ work, including examinat’ons 
on the more than 40 subjects cov- 


}ered by the curriculum, two women led 


the class by a margin of 2 per cent: the 
one leading the other by about one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. 


As evidence of intelligent work, of 
persistency and endurance, this ex- 
cellence on the part of two of our stu- 
dents seems noteworthy. 


. &. B. 





A WAGE-EARNERS’ CLUB. 





The Wage Earners’ 
organized in 


Club, 
Providence, R, 


recently 
I, with 


several hundred members, has adopted | 
la platform declaring that they favor: 


Public ownership of those utilities 
which in their nature are monopolies; 
the complete abolition of child labor: 
the enforcement of factory inspection 
ind sanitary laws; the equal taxation 
of corporation and private property; 
the enforcement of the compulsory 
education laws and the providing of 


sufficient money to allow every child 
eligible to attend school; opposing 


government by in‘unction and favor- 
ing the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the people; the initiative and 
referendum; the enactment of a State 
and municipal law making eight hours 
the maximum of a day’s labor; and 
equal rights, giving citizens the right 
to vote for all officials by abolishing 
property qualifications. 


WOMAN QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


The woman question in all its as- 


pects is occupying more and more 
space in German newspapers. On one 
point all are agreed: that it ‘s high 


time to legislate for the protection of 
married women employed in factories 


Of more than a million women thus 
engaged in the Empire, nearly one- 


third are married. These wives aver- 
uge seventeen hours of labor a day, 
eleven of them in the factory, the 
others at home, doing domestic work. 
In addition to this they are expected to 
rear children, They age soon; anaemic, 
apathetic, they fade away and end 
their lives mostly as invalids, often 
a burden to the community. The in- 
fant mortality, which, throughout the 
Empire, averages 20.7 per cent., rises 
in the manufacturing centres of Sax- 
ony to 49.3 per cent.—a figure which, 
to put it plainly, is an accusation of 
wholesale murder. The simplest rem- 
edy for these ey:ls—forbidding married 
women to work in factories—is said 
to be impracticable, because the fac- 
tories need the workers, and the wo- 
men need the wages. In a pamphlet 
written by Dr. Friedrich Schomerus, 
the suggestion is made that the con- 
ditions could be greatly ameliorated by 
encouraging the plan of engaging mar- 
ried women for half-days only. Many 
of them would thus be able to earn 
what they absolutely need, while the 
manufacturers would be able to pay 
these women higher wages, because 
two sets working five hours each 
would be more efficient than one set 
working ten hours or longer.—New 
York Nation. 





INTERNATIONAL GIRLS’ 
TUTE. 


The annual report of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls in Spain, 
made by the director, William H. 
Gulick, shows an unbroken record of 
hard and profitable work on the part 
of the teachers and pupils. 

The chief interest of the year cul- 
minated in the examinations of the 
government institute in June, in which 
23 students were matriculated for the 
school year. There were 101 separate 
examinations. Of these, in 42 cases, 
the highest mark was given; and, in 


INSTI- 


36, notable. The school had last year 
57 boarders and 10 day pupils. A 
pleasant part of the school life dur- 
ing the year has been the possibility 
of attending public lectures in dif- 
ferent academic centres. The teach- 
ers at present are: Miss Anna F.| 
Webb, Wellesley, M. A.; Miss Mary 
. Page, Miss Alice Huntington 
Bushee, Mt. Holyoke, B. A.; Miss May 
Morrison, Miss Helen Winger, Wel- 
lesley, B. A. 

The building of the Alice Gordon 
Gulick Memorial Hall is under way. | 
For its completion $19,000 are needed. | 
The central portion of the building is 
occupied by Assembly Hall, which will | 
be furnished by Mt. Holyoke College. 
Mrs. Gulitk’s Alma Mater. One of 
the alumnae has given a fine organ, 
which is now in Madrid. The library 
will be finished by Wellesley College. 
The Cxstherine Hayden Barbour Bio- 
Laboratory will be equipped 
and arranged under the supervision of 
Professor Lucien M. Underwood of 
The equipment | 
of the chemical laboratory, for from 
1 to 30 students, will require $1600. In 
the tower of the building will be an 
astronomy room, for which Miss 
Helen J. Sanborn of Winter Hill. 





| Mass., has given $1000 in memory o 





| school 





her father, James S. Sanborn. 

Under the auspices of the College 
Tengue, Senorita Carolina Marcial. a | 
senior student of the International In- 
stitute, came to America in August, 
1905, to assist in raising funds and to 
create interest in the institute. Miss 
Marcial spoke with wide success at 
many colleges and preparatory 
schools, before women’s clubs and 
other organizations, adding substan- 
tinlly to the treasury and multiplving 
the friends of the college. Miss Helen 
J. Sanborn is treasurer of the Collevze 
Lenegve which raises monev for the 
maintenance of the International In- 
stitute, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


It is announced that the widows of 
college professors may be pensioned 
under the terms of the $10,000,000 gift 
of Andrew Carnez’e to the Carnegie 
foundation. A pension not to exceed 
one-half the pension of a professor 
may be paid to his widow, but she 
must have been his wife during ten 
vears of his active service. The pen- 
sion is to cease on her re-marriage. 
No pension will be given to a professor 
who retired from active service before 
April 16, 1905, when Mr. Carneg'e es- 
tablished the pension fund The only | 
award yet made of the first class ($3,- 
MM) for life) goes to Dr. William T. 
Harris, in recognition of his long 
and eminent services. 





PRESS COMMENT. 


| 
| 
| 


The convention (at Copenhagen) | 
shows that the movement more | 
widespread than most people suspect | 
from the talk one hears, from time | 
to time, in this country, where the) 
movement receives but indifferent rec- 
ognition from the general public. That 


is 





it is destined to grow everywhere | 
seems certain.—Lancaster (Pa.) News | 
Era. | 


The international conference in Den- | _ 


mark, if it accomplishes nothing else, | 
will open the eyes of Europeans to 
the aggressive nature of the movement | 
to give to women a legal, political, 
educational and social status equal to 


that of men. The time has gone by 
to deride that movement. In spite of 


numerous defeats, it is surely gaining 
ground.—Anaconda (Mont.) Standard. 

The large number of Whitehall 
women who went to the polls yester- 
day and registered their choice for 
trustees was a step forward 
and an advance in civilization. It for- 
cibly reminds us that the time is com- 
ing when woman will be allowed the 
use of the ballot at any election, and 
that she is step by step severing the 
disfranchisement which an unfair cus- 
tom has thrown around her.—White- 
hall (N. Y.) Times. 





The Modern City and the 


Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman Ssuf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman’s Journal Office, 


POLITICAL 


EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose- 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 


| by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 


“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “‘Demand”’ (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 


These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Iracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso 
elation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C, Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Unil- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Experienced teacher, college graduate, desires position 
for the summer as tutor in Latin, German, Algebra, or 
History. 

. Address O. A. K., 425 Meridian Street, East Boston, 
Mass. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


A small pamphlet, answering the com- 


mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 
Order from National Suffrage Head- 


quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 








BUY IT NOW 





The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th 


Century. 


Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 


Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Husted Harper, 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 


Vol. LV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 
1907 


The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers, 


Vol. IV, $2.00, full set 


Order of N. A. 


Mention THr WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


$8.00, express prepaid 
W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Otio. 








cool and dressy 





144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75c per pair. 
These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 


F. Fisk 


in appearance 
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FAREWELL. 


By Ernest Crosby. 





I’ve thought my little thought 
And said my say. 

My little fight is fought— 
And now, away! 


O World, with steady keel 
Traverse the wave. 

Long may your timbers feel 
The pulls I gave! 


Feeble indeed they were, 
Yet, as we are, 

Our weakest breath must stir 
The farthest star. 


I’ve done a little harm, 
A little good— 

But never has my arm 
Done half it would. 


Good-by, dear Mother Earth, 
We've loved each other. 

Now for another birth, 
Another mother. 


The secret sense I see 
Of shroud and tomb. 

The coftin is for me 
Another womb. 


And tho the fates may bless, 
And tho they damn, 

I can never be less 
Than what I am. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








Kentucky Convention Call. 


Dear Friends:—Nearly another year 
has passed and we must think of our 
coming together again to plan and 
take counsel with each other as to 
the best means of bringing about that 


for which our beloved leader, Susan 
B. Anthony, gave her whole life. The 
results of her lifelong work cannot 


be fully realized now. but will he as | 
time passes, 
Although the lez’slature rf 190 | 

| 


‘onstitutional 
voters asking for 


failed to submit a 
amendment to the 
woman suffrage, as they have many 
times before, and the measure was 
also defeated in Oregon, vet we musi 
press on boldly for victory will surely 
crown our efforts before long. It is 
bound to come, the sentiment in favor 
is growing everywhere: it is only a 
matter of education, therefore let us 
do all in our power to spread this 
gospel of equality. 

The clubs which take a vacation in | 
the summer should come together as | 
early as possible in September, elect | 
the'r delegates to the convention, and 
try to have as many present as pos- 
sible. 

We, the members of the Ida Grove 
Civic Club, invite the Convention to 
our town, will provide lodging «nd 
breakfast to delegates and will do all 
in our power to make it a pleasant 
and profitable time. We extend to you 
a hearty invitation to come and en- 
joy the hospitality of our town and 
our club. Sincerely, 

Bertha A. Wilcox. 

Ida Grove, July 16, 196. 


Ilinois. 

In spite of the heat, Chicago women 
have vigorously resumed their cam- 
paign for the municipal vote. 

A meeting of the Municipal Suffrage 
Committee, which is a branch of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
was held at the Palmer bouse on Aug. 
11. Delegates from many women's 
clubs in the city were present, and new 
plans for inducing the charter conven- 
tion to embody in the new charter 
a clause extending municipal suffrage 
to women were discussed. 

It was announced that Mrs. Potter 
Palmer had promised to assist the 
movement, on her return from Europe 
in December. 

The committee received reports from 


sub-committees which have been 
working on various plans. One of 


these was the circulation of petitions 
through the majority of downtown of- 
fice buildings asking male voters to 
sign «a monster petition to be pre- 
sented to the charter convention ask- 
ing that women in Chicago be given 
equal voting privileges with men. 
“Out .of an average of 100 men who 
were asked to sign the petition,” said 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, corresponding 
secretary of the organization, “sixty 
did so with pleasure, and assured our 
members of their hearty support. We 
have only canvassed a small portion 
of the office buildings, and will have a 
small army of women out during the 


}cverned by 





next month, securing signatures. We 
will show the makers of the new] 
Chicago charter the trend of public | 
opinion.” : 

“Women are the leaders In many | 
civic enterprises,” said Mrs. I. G.} 
Wooden, chairman of the petitions 
‘ommittee. “They are the leaders in 
the vaeation school idea, the bureau | 
of charities, and many other organi- 
zations. Still, they find it very hard 
and humbling to go areund and try | 
to secure proper legislation in many | 
matters which come up as part of | 
their work. If they had a vote, how | 
quickly they could secure the remedial 
measures which they want!” 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president of | 
will attend the Democratic 
State Convention at Peoria to ask for | 
a woman suffrage plank in the plat- 
form, and two other delegates will | 
the Republican convention at | 





the society, 


go to 


| army 
jo! our schools and colleges have need- 


lof the G. 


Springfield for the same purpose. The 
women are also planning to hold meet- 
ings in churches and halls, and will 
seek in all ways to educate public 
opinion. 





lowa. 
The Des Moines Leader thus des- 
cribes an ingenious device of our 
friends in Iowa: 


“Woman suffrage gained entrance 
into the Republican State Convention 


in an unusual way. The way was 
unanimously welcomed. 
“Appreciating the old adage that 


the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach, the local members of the 
Poiltical Equality Club also realized 
that the way to a man’s convictions 
on a hot day is through administration 
to his physical comfort. So they dis- 
tributed fans. 

“It is doubted if the advocates of 
woman suffrage ever presented better 
arguments. There they were on the 
back of the fan, short, terse, epigram- 
matic expressions from some of the 
noted advocates of giving the women 
the ballot. 

“The frontispiece on the fan was at- 
tractive. Sweethearts of tender years, 
a boy of seeming five and a girl of 
probably four. He had left his little 
wheelbarrow and she her doll carriage 
in the garden, and they were locked 
in each other's effectionate embrace. 
‘If a body kiss a body’ was the title. 

“When the overheated politician 
stopped fanning and looked down at 
the front of the fan, he was sure to 
look again. If he turned it back side 
foremost he read, ‘Let the Women 
Vote,’ and then down below there were 
declarations in favor of woman suf- 
frage by prominent men, all Republi- 
cans, headed by President Roosevelt. 
Then were cuoted the Governors of 
four States where women vote. There 
Was time in the four Jong hours which 


it took the credentials committee to 
report for the delegates, to read all, 
and many of them did so. 

Minnesota. 

In Minnesots the women are con- 
siderably stirred over the question 
whether thev are legally entitled to 
vote on the nominations for school 
officers at the coming primary ele-- 
tions under the new liw. Attorney 
General Young has given it as his 
opinion that they are not. 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press of Aug. 
10) says: 

“The auestion was today definitely 
settled so far as Rock County is con- 
the announcement of 
County Auditor Bruce that women will 
he allowe?d to vote, and that he will 
prepare the proper ballots to permit 
them to do so 

“Auditor Bruce's 
renched following his receipt of an 
opinion from County Attorney C. H. 
Christopherson in response to an in- 
quiry as to whether or not he should 
prepare ballots for women for the 
coming primaries. The opinion of the 
county attorney is opposed to that of 
the attorney general. His view is that 
the intent of the law that women 
should participate in the primaries is 
very clear, and, as th's opinion coin- 
cides with that held by Auditor Bruce, 
the county auditor announced the de- 
cision above stated. 

“This decision, so far as Rock Coun- 
ty is concerned, is final, as the county 
auditor has the power. to decide 
whether or not the women shall be 
permitted to vote. The only recourse 
from the decision of the county audi- 


decision was 


tor is through the courts.” 
Oregon. 
Mrs. Eva Emery Dye of Oregon, 


the author of “The Conquest,” takes 
issue with the recent assertion of the 
Massachusetts anti-suffragists that the 
equal suffrage amendment in her State 
was defeated by the “Oregon Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women.” She writes: 

“The anti-suffragists in Oregon are 


few. They are chiefly the wives of 
capitalists and a few others who do 
not understand their motives. Per- 


sonally they do not care enough about 
the matter to give an hour a day to its 
consideration. Their names were used 
as catspaws by various interested ele- 
ments, corporations, liquor dealers and 


others, afraid of the influence of the 
noble American woman 
“This must he expected. No great 


reform comes until the time is ripe. I 
am told that the 00 enfranchised 
Chinamen of Portland voted against 
woman suffrage. Naturally. The 
woman is a chattel in China. I am 
told the Indians voted against woman 
suffrage. Naturally. When the bal- 
lot was thrust upon them, they knew 
not how to use it, and officers of the 
United States army had to teach them 
how to mark their votes. Would the 
of American women graduates 


et such iastuuction? I am told that 
the Negroes voted against woman suf- 


frage. Naturally. 
“But the pioneers of Oregon voted 


for their women. Had they not seen 
them, on the transcontinental rotite, 
take up the reins that fell from their 
own nerveless fingers? The veterans 
A. R. voted for woman suf- 
frage, and the Grangers, men who 
have associated with women in de- 
liberative bodies and realize that brain 


and judgment are the earmarks of citi- 
zenship. 
“California lost suffrage by the 


overwhelming vote of San Francisco. 
Now San Francisco is out of comuis- 
sion, it might be well to try again. 
Must Portland ge out of commission 
for the best thought of Oregon to 
have a chance? Not if the working 
man understands his own interests. 
And what is best for the working 
man is best for the capitalist.” 

Mrs. Dye’s new book, “MacDonald 


of Oregon,” will be out in September. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Harriet Eager has been ap- 
pointed to edit the woman's depart- 
ment of the Newton (Mass.) Journal. 
We congratulate the Journal on secur- 
ing the services of a woman of Mrs. 


Eager’s ability. Equai suffrage, 
among other matters, is well repre- 


sented in her department of the paper. 





The colored farmers of Texas, in 
their recent convention at Houston, or- 
ganized vigilance committees for dif- 
ferent sections of the State, to run 
down and prosecute negroes guilty of 
criminal assault. 


Boston’s school board has voted to 
give Miss Clara Doane, for fifty-seven 
years a teacher in the Boston public 
schools, a year’s leave of absence on 
half-pay. This expression of apprecia- 
tion may not be excessively generous, 
but it certainly deserves chronicling.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


President Roosevelt has appointed 
to succeed Dr. William T. Harris, as 
Commissioner of Education, Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, Ph. D., professor of 
the theory and practice of education 
in the University of California. Dr. 
Brown has had extended experience 
as a teacher and supervisor of public 
schools, and has occupied the chair 
which he now resigns since 1892. He 
graduated from the Illinois State Nor- 
ma] School in 1881 and has taken post- 
graduate work in the University of 
| Michigan, and in Halle (Prussia), 
which gave him his degree, 


While making a balloon ascension. 





| Mme. Belle Lockhart was jerked from 
her seat and only saved herself from 
falling by supporting herself by her 
hands for twenty-one minutes while 





the balloon went a mile and a half up 
| into the air. After the balloon par- 
tially emptied, she was able to eatch 
the cut-off rope and let the parachute 
loose, She was unconscious but un- 
hurt when she landed. If any want to 
know how much strength this would 
reyuire, let them try supporting their 
weight by their fingers just a minute. 
We fancy we can hear Samantha say- 
ing: “Wonder if those hands could 
bear the heft of a ballot?”’—Woman’'s 
Tribune. 





According to an ex-president of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
there will in three years’ time only be 
employment for three hundred vets. in 
London. The remainder will have to 
follow the horse. In London alone, he- 
fore the introduction of motor ears 
and motor omnibuses, there were s‘x 
thousand veterinary surgeons in rezu- 
lar employment. 





The women who made a disturbarce 
im the House of Commons by crying, 
“Divice, divide!’ should have no sym- 
pathy from even their own sex, for 
putting in an oar at so inopportune a 
moment. In fact, the suffrage move- 
ment that is beginning to boil in Eng- 
land has a disagreeable element about 
it. that makes one hope politics will 
never be at the mercy of this obstrep- 
erous class of women. But no doubt 
England is in for it. (The Chatterer.) 

Even the opponents of equal suf- 
frage for women concede that it is 
sure to come. 

The newly-formed Wage-Earners’ 
Club of Lynn, Mass., has adopted in 
its platform planks favoring woman 
suffrage, and “equalizing of wages of 
both sexes in State and municipal ein- 
ployment when performing equal 
work.” 


A new line of work is opening for 
trained nurses. Many of the big 
transatlantic liners are now carrying 
a pair of trained nurses on each trip, 
and it is said that they make such a 
good thing out of it that others are 
sure to follow. 


More than half of the 11,000 chil- 
dren who graduated from the Chicago 
public schools this summer at once 
took positions which had been held 
open for them in factories, stores and 
offives. These child toilers have no 
vacation, 


In the State of Washington, the hus- 
band still has the legal right to will 
the children away from their mother. 
He can thus bequeath even a child 
that is unborn at the time = of the 
father’s death. Less than three veirs 
ago a husband willed an unborn baby 
away from its mother, because his re- 
ligious belief differed from hers, and 
the child was taken from her arms 
at two weeks old. Nor is this law a 
relic of barbarism handed down from 
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The Washington E. S. A. has changed the cate of its annual meeting from 
late in September to October 5 and 6. The work in Washington is going 
forward most satisfactorily. Mrs. Margaret Bayne, Chairman of Press Work, 
recently attended the State Press Association meeting. In no way can the 
press work be more readily extended than through personal efforts of State 
Chairmen with newspaper men. 


The past week has been an exceedingly busy one at Headquarters. The 
correspondence keeps up in spite of the hot weather, and the fact that many 
workers are on their vacations. Orders for the Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony and the History of Woman Suffrage continue to come in in gratify- 
There is constant demand for literature for distribution at 


ing numbers. 
The Convention Resolutions 


summer assemblies of various descriptions. 


’ work presses harder in summer than at any other season because so many 


organizations meet in the Summer time. Since the first of January, 20 really 
important organizations have reported to Headquarters that they have offi- 
cially endorsed woman suffrage, and we find it easier and easier to secure 
places on the programs of such Conventions for our fraternal delegates. 





The series of programs for local clubs is well under way and we confidently 
expect to have them printed and ready for distribution early in September. 
There are to be 12 programs, one for each month, though clubs may use their 
own pleasure about changing the order. There will be programs for the 
celebration of the birthday of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, and Miss Anthony, 
a Peace Program, one on Women in the Ministry, one on Women in Medi- 
cine, one on Women in Industry, one on the Evolution of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, one on the present laws concerning women, one on Woman 
Suffrage in Europe, one on the results of woman suffrage in Australia and 
New Zealand, and one on the Schoo! City. These programs are being pre- 
pared by Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead. Rev. Eleanor Gordon, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss 
Caroline Lexow, Mrs. Catherine Waugh Met ulloch, Mrs. Jennie C. Law- 
Hardy and Miss Jane Campbell. The mere mention of these names is a 
guarantee that the programs will be excellent. 


July ist the press work of the National Association came to Headquarters. 
At Baltimore last winter Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, who had served so faith- 
fully for many years as Press Chairman, stated that she positively could not 
continue the work. Because of the demands of the Oregon campaign, how- 
ever, she consented to keep the work until after the campaign was over. 
We are getting the work nicely started and the response from the news- 
Not only do many newspapers seem willing to use 
express personal interest 
valuable suggestions. 


papers is gratifying. 
material, but the majority of 
in the cause, and many of them 
We are corresponding with newspapers just as fast as we can find time for 
letters. One peculiarly gratifying feature has been the large number of 
favorable replies received from Southern editors. The States must do more 
We are particularly anxious to come into touch 


editors 
offered 


the 
have 


our 


press work for themselves. 
with women editors and correspondents of newspapers, and friends who can 
send us the names of any such will be doing a great favor. Everybody can 
help with the press work. If you do not know how, write to Headquarters 
and we will tell you. 


Another worker is soon to be added to our office force. This necessitates 
another desk and an advertisement in one of the local papers has resulted 
in the present of one desk and the indefinite loan of another. The same 
“ad brought the loan of a splendid large book case with glass doors, and 
as we always need shelf room this was very welcome. In addition to a 
busy week of regular work, therefore, we have had two busy days from the 
housekeeping point of view. The new furniture necessitated a readjustment, 
and we have cleaned and scrubbed and moved the things about, finding the 
best place for the neostyle and mimeograph, which have to be used very 
often these days, putting shelves in order, etc. There are in our office now 
seven desks, of which the Association purchased but two—one of these came 
to us from the New York Headquarters, and the other we purchased for $5, 
there are five sets of shelving and two book cases, of which the Association 
purchased but one set of the shelving, there are nine tables of various sizes, 
of which the Association owns four. It will be seen that our friends have 
been very kind to us and incidentially that the Association has saved a good 
deal of money by reason of this generosity. for we need every article we have. 
To be sure our furnishings are not very handsome, but the room is so big 
and bright and attractive that it covers a multitude of small defects. If you 
do not believe that this is an ideal place to work and that a lot of work is 
done here, just stop off and make us a visit. Warren is on the B. & O., the 
Pennsylvania and the Erie roads, and the Court House, in which our Head- 
quarters are located, is in the very center of the town, so it is easy to find 
us. 





The Iowa suffragists have been widely commended for distributing suffrage 
fans at the recent State Republican Convention. Now they are preparing 
to give away tiny flags at the State Fair. These flags have four stars and 
the inscription, ‘Let lowa women vote. Add another star to the flag of Free 
States.” They are fastened on small birch sticks and are very attractive. 





The following from a letter from Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, State President 
of Nebraska, will be of interest: 

“T have just returned from the Lincoln Epworth Assembly. Our daily ses- 
sions were well attended. Our first speaker was Mrs. Bertha Stull Green 
of Mountain Home, Idaho. She is a practising lawyer, a graduate from our 
State University and happened to be home on a visit. The sentiment cul- 
minated in this resolution adopted at the business session of the League 
with 159 delegates present. ‘Since women form the majority in our churches, 
and because their votes would tend to the enforcement of the moral law, we 
favor the enfranchisement of the women of Nebraska.’ Our meetings were 
well reported for the daily papers. Dr. Louis Banks, of Denver, gave 
an address on ‘Woman's Inheritance,” a sound suffrage address, heard by 
thousands. The literature reached me and was in demand. An old German 
came to the Headquarters and asked for literature to take home to distribute 
in his neighborhood. I could fill pages telling of encouraging things.” 











the remote past. It was enacted in 
1896. Yet the opponents of equal | 
|rights assure us that the laws are | 
'“more than just to women.” 
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